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~~ 4 f shail never envy the honours which witand learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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3y Tuomas C. Crarke,S. W. Corner of Chestnut and |) sibilities blunted with continued buffetting, does || same time placing the fore-finger of his right 
Second-sts. Entrance, No. 44 Chestnut-st.— Trems $2 per || not maintain such absolute dominion over the || hand with much precision along side of his thin 
annuin, advance, $2 50 of six months. mind, but that it may be shaken from its pur- |! proboscis:—* He is melancholique.” 
pose. So it was with the little captain, who That is evident, captain, but what does his 
paid letters taken from the post office, unless from Agents. would storm like a Hector at the sailors, and ex- melancholy arise from?” 
patiate on the blessings of forbearance in the Ah, ha! dat is de question for one philoso- 
same breath. phe to resolve.” 


| Among the pas#engers there were two par- || ‘‘ Then, sir, it is worthy of your investiga- 


ticularly calculated to produce an impression on || tion,” I replied. 
To welcome the morning with joy on her wines! ? the mind of the spectator. The one wasa young || “TI have investigate, monsieur, and parbleu, I q 
The higher she rises the sweeter she sings, man apparently about twenty-five years of age, have dive at de bottom. He goes to France, ‘ 
And she sings when we hear her no more: | tall of stature and handsomely formed. His |; pour sa santé, mais, he is consumptif, and he , 
When storms and dark clouds veils the sun from our sight, |) countenance was pale, impressive, and full. of || may go au diable to de bottom, before he get to a 
She loves her gay music to pour. ike but his deep-set. hazel eyes were overshaded by |i him melancholique.”” a 
bushy brows, which gave a forbidding expression Very satisfactorily and rationally accounted 
"Tis thus with the christian, his willing soul flies, to his countenance. He kept aloof from the || for,” I exclaimed. a 


"To wel he day-spring that streams from the skies; 4 : 
He his passengers. The other was a female about the Ant ha! T have study the operation 
same age, lovely in her appearance, and fascinat- | of de human mind.” | 


- 


To the region from whence it is given. 
He sings on the way from his cloud covered spot; ing in her manners. They were accompanied He concluded with an emphatic rap on the top 3 
The quicker his progress the sweeter his note; by a little girl, scarcely five years old, whose || of a huge snuff box, ornamented with a picture 5 
When we striking resemblance to the lady was sufficient of Napoleon, and shrugging his narrow shoul- 
to satisfy the most careless observer that they | ders, -strutted away with an air which he de- ee 
er ota i were parent and child. jjsigned should add not a little to the dignity of Rae 
ORIGINAL TALES On board a ship our social feelings are nat- || his appearance. — : 4 | 
‘ e urally called into action, and even the most dis- Campbell was in the constant habit of leaving ih 


tant and reserved will at times relax from their || his birth early and retiring to it late. Every F 
The following is the commencement of a series of|| austerity; for when thus shut out from the world, | morning he was seen leaning on the side of the on 
Original Tales (amounting to nearly sixty) which || it is that we fee] how essential we are to the hap- || vessel, gazing on the sun bursting from his wa- th 
have been presented in competition for the Lit-|| piness of each other. But the deep melancholy.|| tery bed, and in the evening he was in the same | ; 
erary Prizes (six gold medals) offered by the| that hung upon the brow of Campbell, which || position, with his wife beside him, contemplating i 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. They || Was the name of the young man just alluded to, || the glorious orb sinking beneath the surface of — i 
will be published in succession, until the whole || protected him from intrusion on his privacy: he ||the deep.. I frequently watched him while at 4 
are disposed of. seldom spoke to any one but his wife; to his child || his evening meditations, until his cheeks were 8 
his lips were never opened. bedewed with tears, and on stating the fact to 


FIRST PRIZE: By the time we had been a week at sea, the || the captain, he called it womanish weakness, and 


Entitled to a Gold Medal of the value of g 50. |! business of each passenger was known to the || ascribed it . his not — a philosopher. A 4 
ee others; and for want of more interesting subjects || single page of Boetheus, he satd, would prove a F tie 
THESEA VOYAGE. of conversation, the circumstances of ae radical cure in the present case. 

BY RICHARD PENN SMITH, Eso. lives were related from our childhood to the | _ Campbell had a favorite dog that never left the + re 
ASSISTANT EDITOR OF THE AURORA AND FRANKLIN GazeTTE, or || hour of speaking. Campbell not only refused to side of his master, for the faithful animal appear- i t 
PHILADELPHIA. take part in our conversation, but seldom attend- ed to be conscious of the dejected state of his s rf | ' 
«¢ Messmates, hear a brother sailor, ed to what was going forward. He would fre- mind, and of the necessity of affection to soothe k ' 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” || quently quit his meals abruptly, and pace the | his feelings. We had been about two weeks at 
Early in the autumn of 1820, I sailed from the || deck in evident agitation, which he in vain la-||sea, and yet there was no visible change in the eS 
port of Philadelphia for Havre, in a French mer- || bored to conceal. Mrs. Campbell, like a faith- || appearance or health of the invalid. He still 4 i 
‘chantman, commanded by a little native of Gas- || ful mirror, invariably reflected the gloom of her || continued his meditations night and morning, by ie 
cony, who had studied philosophy, not in the || husband’s countenance; still she conversed freely the vessel’s side. One moonlight night, after all : 
calm and shady groves of the academy, but in aj| and with animation; and occasionally a melan- || the passengers had retired to their births, he still f 


world of turmoil and trouble. The ancients may || choly-smile would play around her lips, which || remained-:in his usual place, with his dog lying at 
boast of the patience and fortitude of Socrates, || was as evanescent as the electric fluid that for a his feet. ‘The porpoise showed his black back 
in the hour of death, and prate about the absti- || moment gleams through the clouds which ob- above the waves, in the moon-beams, and the vo- 
nenice of Diogenes in his tub; but to my mind, he || scure the face of the heavens, passes away, and || racious shark swiftly followed in the wake of the 
who patiently lives on through scenes of trial and || leaves all dark again. ship. Mrs. Campbell, with her child, approached 
suffering, exhibits more philosophy by half than The mysterious conduct of Campbell gave rise the spot where he stood, wrapped in admiration 
he who laughs at the terrors of death, or flies || to numberless conjectures, none of which, how- of the beauty ofthe scene. There was not a cloud 
from the world, prostrates the dignity‘of his na- || ever, accounted for it satisfactorily. My curi- || to obscure the heavens, and the sea was but 
ture, and confines his ambition within the narrow {| osity was wrought up to the highest pitch, and slightly ruffled by the breeze which impelled the 
compass of a tub. The little Gascon called him- || I applied to the little Gascon, who boasted much vessel rapidly onward. She stood beside him, 
self a philosopher, and boasted of having read|| of his knowledge of mankind, for some informa- || resting on his arm, and looking anxiously on his 
the ethics of Seneca for the fiftieth time; but that || tion on the subject. " countenance, which was raised upward, and was 
philosophy which is acquired by having the sen-|| “He is melancholique,” said the captain, at the } glowing with unusual animation. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


**Oh! God! he ejaculated, whe can contem- 
plate such a night as this, and all the wondrous 
works that now present themselves, and deny 
thy existence and thy omnipotence! A scene like 
this, Louisa, must make the innocent heart over- 
flew with boundless love and gratitude for his 
bounty to mankind.” 

* And the guilty!” she involuntarily murmured. 

“To shrink with horror frem its own unwor- 
thiness!”’ 

She turned pale and trembled as he fixed his 
eyes upon her. They remained silent, for it did 
not require the motion of lips or tongue to com- 
municate to each other what was at that moment 
passing in their minds. He fervently pressed her 
to his bosom, and his swelling heart told far 
more than his voice could utter. She smiled up- 
on him through her tears, and again turned to 
expatiate on the beauties of creation. 

The vessel glided rapidly forward, and her 
track was marked by the waves, that seemed to 
wanton in the moonlight. Suddenly the ship 
rolled, and the favourite dog that had been stand- 
ing at his master’s feet, fell overboard. Camp- 
bell’s first impulse was to leap into the ocean to 
save him. His wife caught him by the arm time 
enough to prevent the desperate leap. He stood 
gazing in agony upon the faithful animal, who, 
struggling in the water, made a feeble attempt 
‘to swim after the ship. Distress was pictured in 
the countenance’of the dog, as the vessel rapidly 
receded from him. His struggle was but short, 
for while yet in the sight of those upon deck, a 
fearful yell derfoted his fate. The shark that had 
followed the vessel for hours in pursuit of prey, 
received him in his ravenous jaws; disappeared 
for a few moments, and then was seen again fol- 
jowing in the track of the ship. Campbell re- 
mained silent for some time, and his countenance 
denoted the deepest distress. At length he broke 
silence. and turning to his wife said, with a me- 
Jancholy smile: 

** Louisa, do not smile at my superstition, but 
T feel as if my voyage in this life will terminate 
before my voyage across the Atlantic.” 

She endeavored to dispell the melancholy idea 
that had taken possession of his mind. 

** You may call it,” he said, ‘*‘ weakness, defect 


in education, vulgar prejudice,” what you will; | 


but surely life and death are not so widely sepa- 
rated, but that there may be some cord in this 
complicated system which shrinks instinctively at 
the approach of dissolution, and gives warning 
that the enemy, or asI should term it, the friend 
as at hand. Is the mind so slavishly bound to, and 
dependant on, this corporeal frame, that it, which 
is to live to eternity, can receive no intelligence, 
no light, but through the senses and organs of 
that body which will perish in a day, and be for- 
gotten in its kindred dust.” He paused, and 
taking her hand, proceeded: “If the mind be not 
thus absolutely dependant on the outward senses 
for intelligence, I now fortell a speedy close to 
my feverish existence.” 

She expostulated against the weakness of per- 
mitting the loss of a favourite dog thus-deeply to 
affect his mind. 

‘“‘He was but a dog, ’tis true; but I, Louisa, 
could ‘better have spared a better friend’—if I 
possess such. He was the means of awaking 
 g mind from its present gloomy state, to scenes 
of happier days. He has been my constant com- 
panion for ten years. We have climbed the 


raountain height together, where the air was 
pure and the heart beat freely, unoppressed by 
the contaminated atmosphere that encircles the 
haunts of man. Whole days we have wandered 
over the wild mountains, when the circling flight 


of the eagle, as he ascended to a purer region, 


yielded inexpressible delight to my young heart. | 
When the cawing of the raven, perched and 

rocking on the topmost branch of some blighted 

pine hanging over the precipice, was a sight to 

arrest attention;—when I shouted with joyous 

heart to fright him from his secure seat, and he 
in very mockery mingled his cawings with the 
echo returned by the surrounding hills. The 
sight of my poor dog served to recall those days 
of my boyhood and innocence; then have I not, 
indeed, bitter cause to deplore his loss?”’ 

As the night was far advanced they retired to 
rest, but the haggard and woe worn features of 
Campbell, the following morning, proved that 
rest had been a stranger to his pillow. The death 
of his dog was severely felt by him, and his mind 
was strongly imbued with the beliefthat his own 
death was near-at hand. The superstitions, 
which in his youth gave an air of romance to life, 
and were cherished on that account until they 
became a part of his nature, still maintained their 
dominion over his mind, undiminished, and no- 
thing could persuade him from the belief, that 
he had received a natural, or supernatural indi- 
cation that it was time for him ‘ to set his house- 
hold in order.” ‘* The mystical cord has been 
touched,” he said, “there is no mistaking the 
note; there is no mistaking my feelings.” The 
day passed, and I remarked that his countenance 
appeared more serene than usual. 

The evening was calm and the golden beams 
of the setting sun were dancing upon the green 
bosom of the heaving ocean. Campbell and his 
wife were upon deck as usual, enjoying the 
scene, and it seemed as if the delight he experi- 
enced at that time compensated for the Joad of 
misery he had entailed upon himself. His eyes 
glanced rapidly from the heavens to the sea, and 
from the sea to tlie heavens, and as the tints in 
the sky and upon the water varied, as the sun 
slowly decended, he pointed out the change and 
richness of coloring to his wife, who leaned on 
his arm and seemed to find more charms in his 
animated countenance, than #m the beauties of 
the scene. They were happier on that evening 
than they had been at any time since we left the 
capes of the Delaware; happier than at any mo- 
ment afterwards. 

About sunset the helmsman descried a vessel 
in distress about ten miles distant. As we ap- 
proached, it proved to be a wreck in a most 
melancholy condition. Several dead bodies were 
seen on the deck; and lashed to the windlass was 
an emaciated being, that scarcely had sufficient 
strength left to prove that life was_ still remain- 
ing, in the midst of death and desolation. We 
hove to, and our Jong boat was hastily lowered 
into the sea and manned with sturdy oarsmen. 
I went on board accompanied bythe captain, and 
we rowed towards the wreck. It presented such 
a spectacle of horror, that even the little Gas- 
con, with all his philosophy, shrugged his 
shoulders and shuddered as he beheld it. The 
deck was strewed with the fragments of human 
bodies, some bearing evident marks of having 
been mutilated to supply food for the survivors. 
In the forecastle lay two bodies; that of a female, 
and ofa young man. They wereliterally locked 
in death's cold embrace, for their arms were en- 
twined around each other, and being stiffened in 
death, it was impossible to separate them. This 
proved they had not been many hoursdead. The 
only living being on board was the emaciated 
wretch bound to the windlass. He was hardly 
conscious that we had come to his rescue. He 
was released and placed gently in the boat, but 
such was his melancholy condition, that the ex- 
ertion had well nigh snapped the feeble thread 


of expiring nature. After examining the wreck 


i 


wo finding nothing of value, we returned to our 
ship. 

As we approached the slip Campbe!! and his 
wife were still in the same position as when we 
put off for the wreck; gazing with intense inter- 
est on the almost lifeless being that lay in the 
boat, supported by the captain and myself. We 
were hoisted on board and the stranger was re- 
moved and placed on a settee in the forecastle. 
The passengers and crew eagerly came forward 
to behold the shipwrecked man, and among the 
rest Campbell and his wite. They rivetted their 
eves upon his emaciated countenance; their gaze 
was intense, and it appeared as if the haggard 
being before them awakened bitter recollections, 
for their cheeks changed color, and they turned 
towards each other a look pregnant with mean- 
ing, mingled with agony: and yet the poor wretch 
who appeared to be on the very verge of life, 
was so emaciated, and so altered by what he had 
endured, that scarcely the outline of his former 
self could have been remaining. He cast his 
feeble glance upon the crowd around him; at 
length his eyes rested on the receding forms of 
Campbell and his wife, and beamed witha ray 
of recognition—she remained immoveable, fas- 
cinated to the spot by his gaze. The sailor pla- 
ced his scrawny hand upon his forehead, as if to 
protect his feeble eyeballs from the glare of light: 
but he still gazed upon her, and after remaining 
a few moments in this position, a ghastly smile 
separated his thin lips.—The expression was her- 
rible.--——She shrieked, fainted, and was carried to 
the cabin. None present could divine the real 
cause of her sudden illness. The little French- 
man attributed it solely to the want of philosophy, 
which in his opinion was the universal cause of 
evil: others supposed that her feelings were over- 
come by beholding a fellow mortal in so deplora- 
ble a condition: but T had seen enough to satisfy 
me that this was not the first time the stranger 
and the mysterious beings had met. 

The shipwrecked man was supported toa birth, 
medical assistance applied to, and every necessa- 
ry. that his helpless situation required to pro- 
mote his speedy recovery, was administered. 

The melancholy and reserve of Campbell in- 
creased from the hour the stranger was rescued 
from the wreck. He appeared to shrink from 
the gaze of the meanest on board, and his visits 
upon deck became less frequent, seldom makin 
his appearance there till after nightfall, when 
there was no one to disturb his meditations, or 
dive into the seeret workings of his heart. Even 
the presence of his wife, who had heretofore pos- 
sessed the power to sooth his most turbulent feel- 
ings, now served only toincrease his agony. His 
child was carefully kept from his sight; the pres- 
ence of the little innocent was insupportable. 

Every practicable attention was bestowed on 
the shipwrecked man, who gradually recovered 
strength, and in a few days was pronounced out 
of danger, by the physician, though his emaciated 
and woe worn appearance rather indicated a ten- 
ant of the grave, thana being of this world. The 
captain was attentive in his visitsto the hammock 
of the sick man, and constantly administered 
with the medicinals of the physician, a page from 
his favorite Boetheus or Seneca. The fact was, 
the captain, though he boasted of being invulne- 
rable to the sharpest shaft of fortune, had not 
philosophy sufficient to protect him from feeling 
acutely for the sufferings of others. Though 
ever ready to bear himself all the evils that fate 
could heap upon him, he felt concerned if but a 
slight breeze passed over others, whose minds he 
imagined were not as strongly fortified by phi- 
losophy as his own. He learnt from the sick 


| sailor, that he was the captain of a merchantman 


a 
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NO. XXXII. THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- 


i “MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THK sour.” 


my 


ciety in their neat white dresses, entered, bring- 
ing @ number of white wax tapers, each hand- 
somely decorated, with white paper, fancifully 
cut, Which when lighted, they distributed 
ainongst the little children, giving to each 
child one taper, as emblamatical of Christ, who 
came as a light to lighten the Gentile world. 
-\fter they were all divided, the choir again com- a 
menced, and concluded the ceremonies for the : 
evening by singing the following hynn— ‘ 
Blessings and praise be ever given, 


By all on earth and all in Heaven; 
Amen, Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


4 which had sailed from Gibraltar for New-York, 
P about a month before; that when ten days out, 
in a rough sea, the vessel was met by a heavy | 
squall and capsized. Several of the passengers | 
were washed over-board and perished, and when _ 
the ship righted, there was so much water in the i 
hold and cabin, that the provisions could not be | 
reached without much difficulty, and the bread) 
and water were rendered unfit for use. Starva- | 
tion threatened them; the survivors were accor- | 
dingly placed on allowance from the first. As. 
they had lost their rudder in the gale, and the | 
spars and rigging had been carried over-board, 


rieticed since I came on board; I beseech yon 
not to interrupt it.” 

They left him and heseated himself inthe most . 
retired part of the ship, to. brood upon his feel- | 
ings. I had retired to my birth, but I found it! 
impossible to close my eyes, for the raging wa- | 
ters made such an awful coi] as they dashed | 
against the sides of the ship, aud gave rise to re- 
flections, that would have kept me awake even 
had my mind been fortified with the philosophy 
of the littie Captain. After tossing in my bed 
for about two hours, until the fever of my mind 
was communicated to my body, I imagined [ heard 


one, and the last who survived, ‘had been driven | 
inthe agony of hunger, to appease the cries of | 


nature, with the dead bodies of their fellow crea- 
tures. All this he beheld, and still clung to his 
wretched life with as much eagerness as if sur- 


rounded by all its pleasures and allurements.— | 


At length he was the sole survivor, and his lamp 
of life was but faintly flickering in the socket; the 
deck of the vessel was constantly washed by the 
waves, and as a protection against being swept 
over-board, he secured himself to the windlass, 
there patiently to await the dispensation of Hm 
who giveth and taketh away. He had been in 
this situation two days when we providentially 
rescued him from impending destruction. 

Mrs. Campbell was now seldom seen. The ray 
ofanimation that occasionally dispelled the gloom 
from her lovely countenance had vanished, and 
the moments of cheerfulness that she at times 
formerly enjoyed, had nowentirely deserted her. 
She was confined almost entirely to her cabin, 
and sickness was assigned as the cause. 

We had experienced for several days in suc- 
cession nearly a dead calm. Campbell] had here- 
tofore adinired and enjoyed this state ofthe ele- 
ments, for what is better calculated to raise the 
contemplative mind from earthly matters than to 
behold in an autumn evening a cloudless sky re- 
flected on the glassy surface of the slumbering 
ocean? But now the dead calm was torture to 
his réstless spirit. He prayed for motion, and 
his impatience was betrayed in every action. His 
eyes were wild and wandering, and his move- 
ments abrupt and hurried. He inquired of the 
oldest seaman from which quarter of the compass 
might be expected the approach of the next tem- 
_ pest, and to that quarter were his eyes constant- 
Jy directed, where every ascending cloud appear- 
ed to bring a fresh hope to his desolate heart. 

At length the long looked for storm arose. in 
all its grandeur. Volumes of dense clouds, reg- 
ularly and gradually ascended like formidable ar- 
mies preparing for battle. - The winds that had 
been pent up, now burst forth, and the roaring 
waters heaved with a convulsive motion. The 
spell was broke that had harmonised creation, 
and discord now prevailed. The appearance of 
Campbell became visibly changed. His coun- 
tenance was animated; there was a smile of ter- 
rible, but undefined meaning upon his lips; his 
eyes glanced wildly from the sea to the heavens, 
and he traversed the deck with a rapidity of step 
that excited the wonder of all who beheld him. 
Our vessel was soon prepared to encounter the 
worst, but as the wind blew steadily from one 
quarter, and the sea was not running dangerously 
high, we felt no apprehension for our safety.— 
The sky was completely overcast, and the rain 
descended in torrents. Campbell still remained 


upon deck after all the passengers and crew, ex- ||: 


cepting those upon watch, had retired to rest. 
No persuasion could induce him to go below; and 
to the entreaties of his wife and the captain, he 
replied: “It is the only joyful hour I have expe- 


the captain at the foot of the stairs, who had been 
awakened by the same noise. On seeing me he 
exclaimed; * Mon Dieu! le melancholique gentle- 
homme!” and ascended as rapidly as his diminu- 
tive legs could carry him. I followed; and we 
hurried towards the place where we had left 
Campbell the preceding evening. 
TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Extract of a letter, written by a young Lady in 
_ Bethlehem, to her friends in Philadelphia. 


Sunday being Christmas eve, I was invited 
to go and see the ceremonies performed at the 
large Church, and in compliance, at 5 P. M. 
went. The Church was handsomely lighted, 
and white curtains hung gracefully over the win- 
dows, the pulpit was dressed in pink velvet, over 
which hung a white crescent.in festoon, the 
desk underneath in similar style, the orchestra 
was filled with the best of vocal and instrumen- 


tal music, as well as a fine toned Organ, and the | 


Sucklent, (an instrument only fonnd in this coun- 
try amongst the Brethren of the Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem) added a good deal to 
the ceremony of the evening which I will at- 
tempt to describe to you. 

The ceremonies commenced with a flourish of 
the Sucklent, a trumpet, after ceasing, the clul- 
dren belonging to the Institution sung an appro- 
priate hymn, then, the learned and pious Mr. 
Leidel adressed the congregation, in a very 
elegant style. The choir commenced singing 
the pieces of music they had selected for the 
occasion, as the aged Matrons and Brethren en- 
tered, bringing coffee and cake, which they dis- 
tributed amongst the members of the Society as 
a love feast, and I must here remark, that the 
pieces of music were performed in a style that 
would do credit to our city churches. After the 
solemn tones of the Organ had died away, the 
children sung the following hymn— 


O! thou! Celestial stranger 
Aceept thy children’s praise; 
Surrounding thy adored manger, 
Our heartfelt songs we raise. 


Thou great victorious Saviour, 
Thou Prince of peace and love; 
Thy naime we'll bless for ever, 
Here and in Heaven above. 


The choir now struck up, and the children again | 


sung the following words— 


To dwell in misery below, 
The Saviour left the skies; 
And came to wretchedness and woe, 
That worthless man might rise; 

- What g'ory Lord, to thee is due 
W ith wonder we adore, 
But could we sing, as angels do! 
Our highest praise were poor. 


While the litt!e children were singing this hymn 
the east door of the church opened and the So- 


‘ they were tossed about at the mercy of the winds | a piercing shriek proceeding from the deck. It _ Amen, Hallelujah: : 
and waves. He had beheld his crew and passen- || was immediately followed by a groan. I leaped the audiance then retired, seemingly much gra- 
gers die, amid the horrors of starvation, one by | from my bed and rushed to the gangway. IT met tified at the solemnity of the ceremony; and I so 


much so that I determined to go next morning 
also. Accordingly the following morning (being 
Christmas day) I attended divine worship in the 
prayer hall attached to the Institution. After ser- 
vice, I received a polite invitation to attend an 
entertainment, to be given in the same place in 
the evening; a description of which I will fee- 
bly give you. The hall was finely illuminated, 
and the white curtains which hung in festoon, in 
the morning, now dropped “in gentle ease,” 
over which hung wreaths of evergreen; at the 
extension of the hall a white curtain was suspen- 
ded, from behind which a piano sent forth its en- 
chanting tones. After the invited.guests were 
seated, the children arose and sung a Christmas 
hymn, after which the sisters sung a piece ac- 
companied with the piano; while they were yet 
singing, the curtain was drawn, and exhibited to 
our view, a well executed transparency, repre- - 
senting the birth of Christ in the manger,. the 
angels praising God, and the wise men present- 
ing their offerings, which deriving an increased 
effect from the solemnity of the occasion, be- 
came almost sublime. Grottos of evergreen, in- 
termixed with roses, were tastefully formed 
round the picture, from which a festoon of green 
and fluwers extended, the whole width of the 
hall; the whole was supported by two white pil- 
lars entwined with evergreen. The children 
commenced a dialogue, the subject of which 
was the birth of the Saviour, and performed 
their part in a manner which did great credit to 
their teachers; a dissertation on the birth of 
Christ by the teachers finished the ceremonies 
of the evening. | 

We now visited the childrens’ rooms, which 
were beautifully decorated with grottos of ever- 
greens intermingled with flowers and wax or- 
naments, and in which the little children were 
amusing themselves. Happy and innocent little 
children, thought I, as they prattled together 
about their Christmas gifts, and rendered thrice 
happy in being educated within the walls of such 
a highly favoured Institution, and which ranks 
amongst the first Institutions of our country. 
May it ever continue so, and may the Infant of 
Bethlehem evér abide near, and protect it, and 
its worthy inspector and teachers from all evil to 
'which it or they may be exposed. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. I. 


Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With an eye that feeling gave; 

For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
A picture in every wave.——SonG. 

For one who has never been many days absent 
from a crowded metropolis, the country possesses 
charms which, perhaps, none but the citizen can 
fully feel. True, the inhabitants of the country 
are attached to their mode of life, and they gen- 


erally would prefer residing there to a perma- 
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“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


nent location in a bustling town, and the inhabi- 
tant of the Jatter would, perhaps, soon sigh for 
the crowded streets and busy scenes to which 
he had been accustomed; but the views which 
the country presents to him, are intense and 
thrilling, the more so, because they are novel. 
The native of the country has witnessed the 
beauties of nature from childhood; the sound of 
the rill is unheeded, for his ears have long been 
accustomed to it; the flower has been viewed 
in| | until its budding petals and fragrant scent con- 
Hii vey no rapturous delight; the lofty eminence and 
| majestic tree are gazed at, with pleasure, in- 
| deed, but satiety has deprived them of intense 
Wh interest. ‘Tio him the radiance of the rising,— 
: the glory of the setting sun, lose, in some de- 
HW | gree, their splendour, for almost every day pre- 
Mt sents the same view. How different with the 
iat | native of a crowded city. Upon how few of us 
it do the first beams of the morning sun ever fall! 
' and how often does business or accident, prevent 
a our viewing the sun sinking in mellow splendour 
me) | beneath the western sky,—the most touching 
MT _ sight, perhaps, that all created nature presents to 
H) the eye of man. To the admirer of nature it 
| conveys thrilling sensations—to the christain it 
imparts a moral. ‘That person’s bosom is not to 
: be envied who can gaze on the departing orb of 
Wy day, surrounded by His golden drapery, nor feel 
He moved by the grandeur of the scene. 
i I would not, in the above remarks, be supposed 
ity to insinuate that the inhabitant of the country is 
ih) insensible to the beauties of nature. Her hea- 
fy ‘venly influence upon his mind can generally be 
| traced in his guileless manners, and integrity of 
ie heart. Her silent power is exerted on his soul, 
and his sterling virtues, though accompanied by 
a plain appearance, too often put to shame the 
hollow professions and heartless insincerity, of 
the polite and polished citizen. I would only im- 
ply that, to him, the beauties of nature are not 
it so striking, as théy are to the inhabitant of a 
i | large metropolis, and for this obvious reason, be- 
cause they are more common. | 
The country is interesting at all times. In 
winter it has its stern and rugged grartdeur,— 
_In spring its painted fields and scented atmos- 
phere,—in summer its refreshing breezes and 
delicate fruits,—but oh! in the autumnal season, 
it is rich beyond all these, in its fading loveliness, 
| in its touching decay. Its bright skies have a 
‘ * thrilling effect on the bosom,—even the melan- 
a. holy storm is not devoid of interest. The faded 
at leaf is an emblem of a being almost as evan- 
escent, but the tree which produced it also 
tells of a vivifying spring. The bending bough, 
the “ loaded wain,” and replenished garner, pro- 
ha claim the goodness of the Creator, and redeem 
Di the gracious promise, that “seed time and har- 
vest time” should not fail, 
3 | Having some business to attend to a few weeks 
since, which required my presence in the lower 
rt of the state of Delaware, I embarked in the 
beautiful steam-boat the Norfolk, in the even- 
ing, and, upon awaking in the morning, found 
myself at Dover landing. The rapidity of the 
conveyance almost realized that of the enchant- 
ed carpet, alluded toin the Arabiantale. A ride 
of seven miles brought us to Dover in time for 
breakfast. Here I was informed that the place 
of which I was in search, was distant only about 
three miles. Away I started, with bundle upon 
my back, in the direction which was pointed out 
‘to me. But alas! who can tell the length ofa 
country mile? after walking more than a league, 
and, except when within the first mile of Dover, 
ceiving no habitation, no human being, I turn- 
ed a little from the road, and saw the cheerful 


— 


‘my cherished Jand! here was an instance of high- 


smoke curling above the roof of a neat, but hum- tas moon will be bright at ten o'clock, I will 


ble farm-house. A man, of whom I inquired my 
way, informed me that the place for which I had 
asked must have been misunderstood by my in- 
formants, for, added he, “it is more than twelve 
miles beyond this.” He smiled at the change in 
my countenance upon his vexatious information. 
“ But,” he benevolently added, ‘if you will stop 
and dine with me, I wil! convey you there, as I 
intended going in that direction myself, shortly, 
and this afternoon will suit me as well as any 
other.” His offer was accepted as frankly as it 
was made. He introduced me, as “‘ a stranger,” 
to his wife, an interesting woman, who presented 
to me two lovely prattlers. Ina few minutes I 
felt perfectly at home;—the mother was sociable, 
and the urchins playful. I passed two hours de- 
lightfully in their society. 
Dinner: being over, the vehicle in which we 
were to start was brought to the door; with re- 
gret I bade farewell to the interesting inmates 
of the cottage. The horse was speedy, and little | 
more than two hours brought us to the place of | 
destination. | 
I attempted, but in vain, to remunerate my | 
conductor for his goodness. ‘I should be brand- 
ed by my ncighbours,” said he, “as an extortioner, 
if they knew that I received pay for rendering the 
coinmon rites of liospitality to a stranger, a pleas- 
ing duty, which the custom of our state imposes, 
and which our religion teaches.” My country, 


mindedness sufficient to controvert all the libels 
which the foreign liar has heaped upon thee. 
The slander of the knave has been as brief as it 
was base, thou hast outlived his calumny, and 
the nations of the earth are beginning to form a 
true conception of thy kindly feelings, for every | 
thing that is allied to humanity. One blot, en- || 
tailed upon thee by others, still stains thy 
escutcheon, shall it not one day be eradicated? 

My business was soon transacted, and I had 
a week at my service, for recreation. The first 
day was passed in becoming acquaffted with the 
inhabitants of the village, a task easily accom- 
plished, where form and ceremony have not 
chilled the social feelings of the bosom. The 
coloured part of the population seemed much re- 
spected by the whites, with it, too, I became 
acquainted, and derived no small degree of 
amusement from the connection. I found one 
old African a highly amusing character, he was 
considered the patriarch of the place, by both 
the white and black inhabitants. He had once, 
he assured me, (by the by, I have never seen an 
old man of colour in our country, who had not 
done the same thing, according to his own ac- 
count,) held general Washington’s horse as 
the good man was dismounting, and the ge- 
neral, one morning, asked: him if it was going 
torain! The old fellow had many tales to relate 
of revolutionary times, and I have secured his 
eternal friendship, by listening to them with pa- 
tience and complacency. He also was a fortune- 
teller, and a prophet. I smiled when he inform- 
ed me that he possessed the gift of prying into 
futurity. ‘* You may believe me, or believe me 
not,” said he, with all the wounded dignity of a 
Jonas, “* but I can tell you how long you have to 
live, and of what complaint you will die.”— 
‘‘ Acreed,” said I, “it is information that I 
should not object to possessing;” and I repeated, 
in an under tone, part of Banquo’s address to 
the witches— 

If thou canst look into the seeds of time, : 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 


Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your haie. 


“‘T can tell fortunes,” said he, “best by moonlight. 


call upon you at that hour, and you will then 
know, perhaps, more than you may like to hear.” 
The old man, } had no doubt, really believed 
that he was endowed with a spirit of phrophecy. 
I smiled, as I thought that this African would 
evince the falsity of Pope’s line 


* Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
and of Shakspeare’s assertion, 


' We know what we are, 
But we know not what we may be 
and of Byron’s plagiarism, 
How little do we know that which we are, 
How less what we may be. 

Ten o’clock came and the prophet made his ap- 
pearance. ‘ First,” said he, “‘as you are a con- 
siderable distance from home, you would, per- 
haps, like to view the one you love best.” I 
answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ You shall see 
that one then presently,” and he whispered a 
few words to a female 5 She left the room, 
and shortly after returned. ‘ Come into the 
garden,” said he. I followed, ashamed of m 
folly, yet determined to continue the jest. When 
we arrived at about the middle of the garden, I 
saw a large tub filled with water. The liquid 
mirror seemed as tranquil and serene, as the 

lowing orbs of night which were reflected in it, 
in all their native radiance and silver purity. 
‘¢ Walk round that vessel three times,” said the 
African, ‘‘ then look into it, and tell me if you do 
not see what I promised to show you.” I did as 
he desired, but exclaimed, in a feigned tone of 
disappointment, ‘I do not see her!” ‘* What do 
you see there,” said the black. ‘ Nothing but a 
reflection of myself,” replied I. ‘* And is’nt that 
the one you love best,” said he, laughing, and 


he opened hismouth until every piece of ivory in . 


it might have been counted at a distance of 
twenty paces. Although I should have been 
sorry to admit the correctness of his inference, I 
was compelled to admire the old fellow’s wit. 
‘“¢ And now for my fortune,” cried I. “I will not 
tell it to night,” said he, “it would be unlucky; at 
another opportunity you shall hear it.” Expos- 
tulation was unavailing. Though I several 
times desired him to unveil the future to me, he 
invariably made use of some pretext to evade my 
request, and the map of destiny yet remains 
unrevealed! 
FRANCIs. 


FROM THE CHARLESTON CITY GAZETTE. 


THE BOSTON BARD. 


This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
W herein we play.—Shakspeare. 

Although the present era may in some wise be 
termed the age of gold, it may in an opposite, 
and perhaps more correct medium, be considered 
the age of iron. The Roman talent is now, not 
only an universal passport, but a kind of magic 
talisman that leaves no one at a loss for words, 
provided his accredited interpreter be present. 
But the Roman or golden talent, differs essen- 
tially from that talent which belongs only to the 
mint of genius; that beautiful, that solitary coin, 
which is seldom current. 

How sad is the perspective, how gloomy the 
past and present scenes which belong to, or in- 
deed which constitute what we term this world; 
its homage encumbers the purlieus of aspiring 
pomp, its array is marshalled where numbers are 
not in requisition, much is offered where nothin 
is required, the rich ministers to the.rich, the 
prodigal to the prodigal, the voluptuous to the 
voluptuous, and in the pageant circle of fashion- 


able heartlessness, that being leads the throng 
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never beena star of peace; for, says the poet, 


Misfortune rush’d upon the 


oor 


NO. 


who either invents or supports some novél claims 
upon the artificial or pampered craving of his co- 
mates in gold. Armour is given to the warrior, 
who is already secure in ponderous safety, while 
the unharnessed bosom of misfortune is left to 
contend with fate single handed, to turn aside her 
poisoned arrows, to buffet her bitter waters, and 
to be abandoned to the mildews of neglected 
a picture of this world is gloomy and 
obscure, for even the mute witnesses of nature’s 
changes are evidences of that prevailing law to 
which we have alluded; alaw which covers the 
man of ermine with more ermine, while it denies 
aid to desolation and distress. Go to the forest 
—behold the leaves and the blossoms, do they 
not shelter their mother in the balmy spring and 

enial summer? They almost shield her from 
the dew, or they dally so gently with that beau- 
tiful spirit, that the silent stars, like an enchant- 
ed audience, seem gazing with delight on the 
tremulous drama beneath them. But lo! when 
winter appears in his panoply of storms, the 
blighted parent is deserted, and all her ambrosial 
raiment is no more. 

These reflections are elicited by the perusal of 
‘‘Bryan’s Appeal,” for the benefit of the ‘* Bos- 
ton Bard;” and did we require any evidence of 
the poetry of Mr. Bryan’s heart, it is furnished. 
not only by this charming appeal, but by his whole 
temperament, for it belongs to minstrelsy and 
generosity, and more. 

If when we commenced these remarks the 
picture of this world was defaced by gloom or 
obscured by shadows, if joy was lost in the cold 
vista of metaphysical analysis, if the scale of 
selfishness preponderated, we are obliged to make 
a single exception, and to offer this Poet, who 
assists his solitary brother, the evidence of our 
unqualified applause. | 

Having premised the above, we shall proceed 
to make a few extracts from Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
duction, at the same time that we express the 
opinion that he is destined (should he assiduous- 
ly court the muse and apply his leisure to the 
study of our best writers, ancient and modern) to 
become a star of the first magnitude, in the poet- 
ical firmament of his country. There is so much 
sympathy between his head and heart, so much 
enthusiasm evinced in his career, that it must 
terminate in light—etherial light. 

_ The following quotation applies to us all—that 
man laysa “ flattering unction to his heart” who 
conceives himself beyond the pale of its gifted 
interrogations: 

«« Mark well thy heart--are there no hidden thoughts 
Which would thy cheek with burning blushes stain 

If here proclaimed? Thy secret actions scan— 

And, say—are none of these so steeped in crime, 

So incongenial with thy public walk-- 

With that fair guise of purity thou wearest— 

That they would make thee hide thy head with shame, 

{f in the open eye of day exposed, 

And own thy brother’s faults, compared with thine, 

Were light as grains of dust with mountains mers 

Poor Coffin, (the Boston Bard) it witht was 
under the dominion of some luckless planet: even 
from the very threshold of existence his star has 


desolation, and roots out the last foundations of 
the heart; for 


** A voice of syren sweetness charm’d his ear-- 

A form of beauty, innocent, and bright, 

Before his vision pass’d and touch’d his heart.” 


‘© The waves that late in darkness round him dash’d, 
Were all dispersed; while calm and sunshine spread 
Their happy influence o’er the changing scene.” 


p- 41. 


But mark his fate: the demon of misfortune 
had not yet relented, she scowled upon his “ lit- 
tle Eden,” and all the flowers of hope withered 
beneath her Upas crown; for 


«¢ When happiness her brimming goblet held 

To his enchanted lip, and all seemed bliss, 

A raging monster burst upon his view! 

The sparkling draught with deadly venom dxugg’d 

And tore--e’en at the nuptial altar, tore 

From his embrace the hymeneal gift! 

His life of life”, * # 43, 


Did we consult the Fame of Mr. Bryan’s 
Muse alone, we should transcribe, perhaps, the 
greater part of his Poem—but we desire to aid 
him in a more congenial way; we wish to go 
hand in hand with him, and to unite our powers 
for the benefit of the suffering Bard, not for the 
purposes of analytical investigation. The fol- 
lowing Ode, from the pen of Coffin, has been se- 
‘lected and published in The Appeal,”—it must 
be read with sensations of delight by all who 
possess a single chord in unison with the bosom 
which responds to the anthems of celestial poe- 
try; for even the eight concluding lines would be 
sufficient to identify a sterling muse, and afford 
her a passport to the shrine of immortality. 


ODE. 


* When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined; 

And round her fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined; , 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great Washington appeared, 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud, 
And thus the sufferer cheered: 


Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free! 
With giant strength arise; 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions Liberty, 
Thy flag plant in the skies! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in glory’s robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem; 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear Victory’s diadem. 


Go, tell the world, a world is born, 
Another orb gives light; 

Another sun illumes the morn, 
Another star the night; “. 

Be just, be brave!—-and let. thy name 
Henceforth Columbia be; 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame, 
The wreath of Liberty! 


He said—and lo, the stars of night 
Forth to her banner flew; 

And morn with pencil dipt in light, 
Her blushes on it drew; 

Columbia’s chieftain seized the prize, 
All gloriously unfurled: 

Soared with it to his native skies, 
And waved it o’er the world.” 


We must again be permitted to assert the high 
claims of this Poem, and to add, that the brilliant 
mine which furnished it, must be affluent with 
gems of inestimable value. Alas! mental and 


“ While yet his childhood in its tender bud, 
Beneath the shelter of parental care, 
Was opening its sweet promise on the view, 
And all around was happiness and love; 
aceful scene, 
Tore down its strongholds of domestic bliss, 
And o’er the lilile Eden ne there, 
Remorseless, breath’d her deso ting blasts.” 
p. 30. 


__ His calamities were not confined to the period 
of infancy: he was destined to be scathed by that 


physical powers are seldom united—the cloud of 
morbid sensibility obscures the horizon of genius; 
she basks only in the sunshine of her dreams, in 
the empire of her imagination, but all her reali- 
ties belong’to the absence of her shadow splen- 
dors; she gazes ina flattering mirror, which, to 
be.true, must be broken. 

But allons—we must return to Mr. Bryan; and 
we are sorry to declare, that our answer to the 


$79 IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED ¥FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR. ‘4 


| no line from his works when the hand of death 


—- 


‘¢ Shall free Columbia share the deep reproach 
By which ungrateful Jands are stigmatized, 
Nor aid her sons of Geijius? 


E’en now, injurious Rumor is abroad, 
And breathes against her gratitude, a tale 
That strikes a pang through many a patriot's heart.” 
p. 53---54, 

It may be here. remarked, that the poetry of 
the pencil, together with the poetry of the harp, 
has found in a foreign land those sustaining bless- 
ings, that were withheld at the fireside of the 
maternal home. We certainly yield our assent 
to the aspersions or praises of another clime, and 
we have never stepped forward boldly to assert 
the empire of our belles lettres with the same 
alacrity that we have manifested for diplomacy 
or war. The glittering of armour, the mazes of 
subtlety, and the bustle of national prosperity 
have frightened the muse from her imperial 
haunts; her withered chaplet, however, blossoms 
with renovated beauty in England, and Irving 
and Cooper wear upon their brows, what Brown 
wears upon his grave—a, garland from the home 
of Shakspeare, of Milton, and of Burns. T'o illus- 
trate our position, it will be sufficient merely to 
write the names of West, Allston, and Wilkie 
our favored minstrels of painting. 
Ah! well-a-day, what a paradox is genius? — 
her dearest influence arises from her sorfows— 
the restless taper of the brake and fen resembles 
her—its beams are cast upon forlorn mazes, but 
still those beams are bright, it is true, to the 
magician of the Jake, who kindled its mysterious 
flame, (and real genius is always true,) it attends 
the, wayward blossoms that lean in winter’s 
blight upon the stream, it lights the poet to his 
world of glow-worm imagination, and it attends 
the spectre of the forest to her haunted cell. 

If Coffin is a poet, he is also a moralist: the 
rainbow of his verse was never subservient to 
the cataract of evil; that which he created or 
adorned, may be scanned by the sage, accepted 
by the matron, and admired by the kindling virgin. 
We are proud to have it in our power to adduce 
the testimony of the Samaritan minstrel ‘ Bryan,’ 
in favour of the purity of our forlorn but gifted 
Bostonian; and his name shall belong to the kin- 
dred excellence of that Bard who desired to blot. 


admonished him that he belonged to the myste- 
ries of eternity. ‘* His reward is in heayen.”— 
“* Not his the verse,” says the text. 


“< that virtue must condemn: 
No reptiles through its flowry chaplets wind, 
In sly concealment, Beauty’s heart to stin 


The young and innocent may safely read 
And virgin loveliness may chaunt his song, 2 
Nor blush to own it yields her ear delight.”—p. 5 
To conclude—what we have said belongs to 
justice, not to mercy; we despise the reluctant: 
aid that only hesitates a word or two of miserly 
applause, we shun the censorial idiot who is es- 
tranged from the heart; we know that death opens 
the portal of fame, and we know that the Bostou 
Bard shall not sojourn with us. Those who de- 
sire to achieve the honor of assisting him, must 
not slumber; his lamp is waning, and he is soon 
destined to become a portion of that tranquillity, 
which belongs to the heather that shall wither 
on his grave. The muse of Bryan, the Lament 
of Farmer, shall avail him nought. But the whis- 
pers of his Lyre, shall belong to the trrembling 
reed, to the blossoms of perpetual spring, and 
the rose shall bend over his tomb, as though the 
spirit of beauty was listening to the spirit of 
sound; all their correspondence with the universe 


following question would. by no means redound 


superlative agony which directs the tempest off to the glory of American patronage: 


| of the heart shall live, all their murmurs to the 


echo shall be responded, and. the musing poct | 
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‘“ IF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


shall read in their delusive associations the names 


of Bryan and the Boston Barn. 
H. T. FARMER. 


VARIETY. 

It is the subject of true wisdom to bring to- 
gether every circumstance which may light up 
a flame of cheerfulness in the mind; and though 
we must indeed be insensible, should it burn 
with the same unvaried brightness, yet it should 


be preserved as a sacred fire, never to be totally 
extinguished. 


ISAW THEE WEEP. 


I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came.o’er thy eye of blue; 

And then methought. it did appear 
A violet dropping dew: 

I saw thee smile--the sapphires blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep aud mellow die, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky 

Those smiles unto the noodiest mind, 
Their own p tre joy impart; . 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 

@ That lightens o’er her heart. 


A poor country hawker being detected in the 
act of shooting a butcher bird, was taken before 
a justice. So, fellow, (cried Mittimus,) you think 
fit to shoot without a license, do you?—Oh, no 
your honor, (cried the offender,) I have a license 
Por hawking: so saying, he handed him his ped- 
lar’s license, and the bird shot being a hawk, the 
man was discharged. 7 


A quaint writer of sentences in the Boston 
Galaxy says, ‘T have seen women so delicate 
that they were afraid to ride, for fear the horse 
might run away; afraid to sail for fear the boat 


“might overset; afraid to walk, for fear the dew 


might fall; but I never saw one atraid to be mar- 


Pain is often the interest paid on luxury. A 
poor man cannot afford to buy the gout. 


— — 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 17, 1827. 


‘The Essay signed “ Eidolon,” was duly received. 

«« Common Sense,” in answer to S. Secundus, Esq. is be- 
fore us, and, since it is insisted on, shall appear, verbatim. 
The information which C. C. has received, is entirely in- 
correct, the editor is not the writer of the “ Speculations.” 

The Poet, by Francis—Plagiarism---A Lover’s Letter--- 
Sketch of a Storm at Sea---Hours of Leisure, No. Lil. on 
Female Talent---and Scriblerus Secundus, Esq. No. VII. 
are filed for insertion. 

Our friend in Charleston, S. C. was received too late for 


-.attention this week. 


The article on the Automaton is unavoidably postponed. 


Our Colleétor will shortly visit the S. W. and N. W. dis- 
tricts, with bills which were due on the 7th ult. Subseribers 


- will. oblige us by either being’ themselves “ at home,” or 


leaving a substitute. 


‘The Prospectus of a new weekly paper has made its ap- 
pearance within a few days in this city. It is to be edited 
by a gentleman of high literary attainments, who designs | 
paying particular attention to all new publications of merit 
. issuing from the American press. The day of publication 


| we perceive, is not specified: we presume Saturday will be 
selected, if the choice is not already mace: we shall give 
the Prospectus an insertion. 


The contributions for the Greek Fund, it is gratifying to 
‘learn, have been very liberal. About $3000 have al- 
‘ready been collected in this city alone, and in other places 

we perceive a similar spirit is at work. The aid intended 
_ to be forwarded, it is understood, will be confined to arti- 
cles of clothing and provisions, which are much needed to 
| sustain the distressed females and children who are fainish- 
| ing for lack of bread: we hope, and have reason to be- 
lieve, the relief about being dispatched from this country 
| will be prompt, timely, and efficient. 


| The last arrivals bring intelligence of a warlike aspect. 
_ Portugal has appealed to England for aid and protection 
against the Spaniards, who have made threatening en- 
croachments upon her territory. England has, with sin- 
gular promptness, forwarded the required assistance, and 
we are inclined to think the evidence of this disposition on 
_the part of Great Britain, will tend to allay the ferment, at 
least for the present. ‘The whole tenor of Mr. Canning’s 
_ Speech to parliament is to this effect, that the policy of 
England, in the course she has resolved upon, had two ob- 
_ jects in view, the first and most urgent of which is to avert 


second, to show that she holds national honor paramount 
to all other considerations, 


It is amusing, if not edifying, to see what a variety of 
shapes envy assumes to vent its uneasiness. Since the com- 
mencement of our Gazette it has been our fortune (good or 
bad) to be assailed by a train of iil natured attacks from 
divers sources. They seem to follow so exactly in propor- 
tion to the success which attends us, that we have halfa 
mind to stop the mouth of envy by keeping the evidence of 
our growing prosperity to ourselves. Nothing feeds that 
wicked passion more than the happiness of others.--- 
And what occasion would it have to vent its bitter 
spleen were we to tell our friends that within a space but 
little exceeding two months, we have had an accession to 
our list of between eight and nine hundred subscribers? 
Chis would fall harsh upon such ungentle natures, but we 
almost regret having thus far deviated from our usual 
course, to bestow eveu a passing word ona theme so thank- 
less and unprofitable. 


To each new subscriber we forward the numbers as far 
back as they run. The daily repeated requests for “ back 
numbers” cannot be supplied, and we wish this taken as a 
general reply to inquiries on the subject. It would afford 
us pleasure to forward the papers, but it is impossible. 


Theatre.—Mr. Macready is playing to crowded houses. 
He has already personated Macbeth, Hamlet, Virginius, 
William Tell, and to-night appears in Damon and Pythias. 
His style of acting throughout is the most correct and fin- 
ished of any performer that we have ever seen. The fol- 
lowing remarks of a judicious critic are so much to the 
purpose, that we cannot refrain from exceeding our usual 
‘limits, by introducing them here. © 


“Macready is sometimes a mannertst in things which 
we think we have seen better cone in the original,_we do 
not mean by this to say that he is a mere copysst, or a ser- 
vile imitator of any man; but that simelitudes are made 
apparent in a few of his traits, which bring the image of 
another to our recollection. The artifices and baits of the 

e are bereath him, he comes. upon you naturally and 
without disguise. The expressive silence which often per- 
vades the house is worth a world of clamorous applause; 
this is the triamph of Macready. He is not remarkable 
for symmetry, either in figure or face; yet he has great dig- 
nity, grace and expression. His countenance is capable of 
depicting the sofier as well as the high-wrought passions; 


4 


inspiration. He has, howéver, striking inequalities, and, 


hostilities by showing that she is prepared for them. The 


and at intervals, it seen:s to breathe forth the very spirit of |} 


times, appears or extravagaut;—his construstions || 


of his authr’s meaning, to our conception, are occasionally 
forced; nor can we discover why such license is frequently 
taken with the language of Shakspeare. He has defects, 
but they are shades creeping through the many lights which 
he every where emits. His readings are study; he has great 
art; but he has the art also of concealing it. He gives tone 
to whatever he touches; he elevates his profession, and inn- 
parts to it a sort of moral influence. it is refreshing to 
breathe the atmosphere with him. He sheds a poetry 
around him, which feeds the understanding while it warms 
the heart; and it may be said of him, as of Kemble, that 
while he unfolds to you the charms of the Drama, he re- 
veals also its dignity and its worth. 


Mr. Eprror—In compliance with your request, I have 
ventured to submit the following translation of the Latin 
verses by C. X. C. which appeared in the Albuin of Wed- 
nesday last. Whether 1 have imbibed the spirit of the 
author, hiinself can best determine. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALRUM. 
To the celebrated actor, Macready: 


Apollo, say, of ail the gifted host 

The favours of the tragic muse that boast— 
Who, like the eastern Roscius, can aspire, 
To claim the tribute of a poet’s lyre? 

Or vie with that great wonder of the abe, 
Renown'd Macready, monarch of the stage? 


Graceful his manly form—his genius bright— 
The actor stands enrobed in dazzling light, 
Sprung from the stock of Phebus’ ancient race— 
Tragedians, yield to him the foremost place! 
Our ‘raptured tongues repeat his growing fame-— 
Our admiration hangs upon his name. 


H 


Forest played Richard ITI. in Albany, on Fri- 
day evening last. 


In the following paragraph which we copy 
from the Boston Statesman, the editors of that 
respectable print have acquitted themselves of 
any intention of casting censure where it is not 
merited. We regret to see the unfounded charge 
still copied into other journals. The refutation 
was published in this city at least two weeks 
since, in full time to have reached Washington 
previous to the 13th inst. under which date we 
see the article copied. : 


Error Correctep.—Onr readers will recol- 
lect that some days since, in an article relative 
to Mrs. Hale, we made some remarks censuring 
the conduct of Dr. McHenry, formerly the Edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. We 
sincerely regret that incorrect information with 
regard to the proprietorship of that Magazine 
should have exposed us to the charge of having 
made anilliberal attack upon any one,—and still 
more, that our comments should have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of an innocent 
individual. It appears that Dr. McHenry was 


not the proprietor of the Magazine, but was em- 


ployed as the editor, for a stipulated compensa- 
tion,—and of course had no connexion with the 
employment of contributors. Our error extend- 
ed still further, in our statement that Dr. McH. 
‘‘suddenly decamped:”—for his departure tor 
Europe was, as we are since informed, deferred 
until six months froin his relinquishing his occu- 
pation as an editor. , 

We have hastened to make this correction, in 
justice to a gentleman whom we have uncon. 
sciously. wronged,—and in appending a request 
that those editors, who have copied the article 
alluded to, should state the facts that have since 
been communicated to us,—we do no more than 
is necessary on our part to counteract the inju- » 
ry which has been done, certainly, with no evil 
intent. Boston Statesman. 


Miss Milford (a poetess of some merit). has 
written a new tragedy. Its subject is the story 
of Foscari, on which Lord Byron wrote his dra- 
matic poem. Young and Charles Kemble pley 
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kill to the Susquehannah, which was commenced 


WO. XXXUF. 


the leading characters. It is spoken of as a work 
of taste and elegance, but possessing no great 
vigor or passion [This iragedy was written for 
Macready, and he, we believe, rejected it, on the | 


ground of its deficiency in dramatic effective- 
} 


ness. ]}—Enquirer. 


Newspapers in Schools.—A schoolmaster 
Concord, Mass. has introduced Newspapers into. 
his school to form part of the studies of his pu- 

i]s. Something new and interesting is thus 
afforded to the boys, whilst they are exercised in- 
the practical application of their geographical | 
and historical studies. | 


From Mrs. (erroneously printed Mr. in our last No.) Col- 
vin’s Weekly Messenger. 


How truly, and gratefully do we thank D. 
Bryan, Esq. for the excellent New Year’s Ad-. 
dress which appears on the Jast page of our pa- | 

er of to-dav. His description of the Monarch | 
of Tempests is sublime. Indeed, the production, 


altogether, is replete with lofty, tender, beautiful, | 


and poetical imagery. The final stanza, in illus- | 


trating the present happy prospects of our belov- | 
ed country, most delicately and vividly reflects | 
the filial glance which concludes the President's | 
late Message, which alludes to the following ex- 
tract of a letter from his father to his mother du- 
ring the revolutionary struggle, whose ‘toil, 
blood and treasure,” achieved our Independence 
and prosperity. 

Conclusion of a Letter from John Adams to Mrs. 

Adams, dated Philadelphia, July 3, 1776. 


_“ You will think me transported with enthusi- 
asm, but [am not. Iam well aware of the toil 
and blood, and treasure, that it will cost to main- 
tain this declaration, and support and defend 
these States. Yet, through all the gloom I can 
see the rays of light and glory; I can see that 
the end is more than worth all the means, and 
that posterity will triumph, although you and I 
may rue, which I hope we shall not.” 


SUMMARY. 


Mr. Melzel and his Turk continue to have 
many visitors. Good chess players have set 
down with the automaton; but in no instance 
have they succeeded in winning a game—a draw 
game, however, was the result of an hour’s 
playing. 

In New-York, the sale of tickets during the 
past year amounted to $1,491,540; and in Penn- 
sylvania, to $1,127,875. The net profit to the 


former state was $111,865; and to the latter, 
$30,000. 


Four hundred and eighty-five vessels arrived 
at this port during the year 1826, from foreign 


ports, viz. 96 ships, 242 brigs, 143 schrs. and 4 
sloops. 


The Union Canal of this state from the Schuy]- 


in 1823, will be completed, it is said, in 1827, at 
an expense ofa million and a half of dollars. It 
is estimated in a Philadelphia paper that 200,000 
tons will pass it in a season, which will afford an 


income in tolls of $400,000; or about 26 per cent. 
on the capital. 


A committee of the U.S. Senate have reported 


in favor of a Breakwater at the mouth of the Del- 
aware river. 


The detachment of cadets from Captain Part- 
ridge’s academy at Middletown, after having vis- 
ited the tomb of Washington, were disbanded 
at Washington city, and have departed either 
tor Middletown or on visits to their homes. 


| blazing ruins. 


|mass of ice—capable of sustaining a troop of 


form. 


“TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS. 


Melancholy Occurrence.—A house in Grafton, 


Vermont, was entirely consumed on the 24th ult. | 
together with four children, the eldest about 10. 
years of age. The father and mother were ab- | 
sent at a conference meeting when the fire took | 
lace, and only returned in time to behold the_ 
bodies of their offspring consuming among the 


During the late storm it snowed at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. for one week, with little intermission. 


The Richmond Whig of the 2d inst. states that 
for 25 years the weather had not been so severe 
as onthe previous week. “The magnificent wa- 
ter prospect from the hills about Richmond, is a | 


horse.” 


The famous James Swan, the American swind- | 
ler, who has been imprisoned at Paris for 18 | 
years, for obtaining money and defrauding his_ 
creditors, under the pretence of owning and sell- 
ing lands in Virginia and Kentucky, to the am- 
ount of 1,900,000 acres, worth 5,288,888 francs, 
after occupying the courts with his fruitless ap- 
plications for the last 5 years, has definitely ob- 
tained his discharge. 


The “ Boston Spe@tator and Ladies’ Album,” 
was presented to its patrons on Saturday last, 
the 5th inst. in an improved dress and enlarged 


The citizens of Norfolk gave a Ball on the 
8th instant, in honor of the officers of Fortress 
Monroe. 

On the same evening the military companies 
of Portsmouth had a ball in honor of the Victory 
of New-Orleans. 


A writer in the Boston Courier points out the 
evils of long speeches in a column and a half of 


close print!— 


“And is himself the great sublime he draws.” 

Noak, 

Edward Livingston, Esq. has sent a copy of 

his code of Laws for Lousiana to the Emperor 

of Russia; the emperor has accepted the work 

with gratitude and has laid it before the Russian 

commission for framing a code of laws for that 
empire. 

Messrs. Smith and Parmenter of Providence, 


have met with such success in the publication of | 


the Literary Cadet, that they have determined 
to issue it semi-weekly after the first of April.— 
This paper, from its commencement, has evinced 
uncommon talent and industry, and we are pleas- 
ed to hear that it is established on a permanent 
and profitable basis. 


Mr. Wadsworth, an English woollen manufac- 
turer, has established a factory at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. from which, cloth equal to the imported, 
has been produced. 


The paintings and busts of Mr. Jefferson are 
to be sent to some of the large cities to be sold. 


Juvenile Miscellany.—A volume has been com- 
pleted of this entertaining work. It is published 
in Boston, and is edited by a young lady of that) 
city, assisted by several other female writers of 
considerable talent. 


Extract of a letter dated Havanna, Dec. 25. 

“ Comodore Porter is off our port with one 
frigate, two brigs and one schooner. T'wo Span- 
ish frigates have just gone out to meet him.— 
The letter was received via New-York. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
Great Britain.—The English Gov 2rmment 
have, in consequence of the Spanish aggressions 
on Portugal, resolved to interfere by armed force, 


for the protection of the latter kingdom. From 


the Courier of Tuesday, Dec. 12. we extract the 
following: — 


The utmost activity prevails in every depart- 
ment of government connected with the immedi- 
ate embarkation of troops for Portugal. 

Accounts are in town from Paris this morning, 
which state that Ferdinand of Spain, terrified by 
the menace of British assistance to Portugal, has 
endeavored to propitiate the Ministers of England 
and France. But the mischief has been done, 
and the tyrant is now endeavoring to evade the 
personal results, which we trust will fall heavy 
on his head. 

MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On Wednesday evening, the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Pease, Mr. Washington Sailer, to Miss 
Elizabeth, daughter of pr. Charles Clayton, all 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 9th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Roach, Mr. Jacob Bennet, to Miss 
Cornelia Ann Monroe, both of this city. 


On Thursday evening, the 11th inst. by the 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, Mr. William Bonsall, Prin- 
ter, to Miss Margaret Preall, all of this city. 


By Joseph Watson, Esq. Mayor, ou the 12th 
inst. Mr. David S. Newbold, to Miss Sarah R. 
Stocton, both of New Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, Francis P. Corbin, Esq. of Virginia, to Ag- 
nes Rebecca, daughter of James Hamilton, Esq. 

The Victory’s Won.—Married in Greensbor- 
ough, Georgia, Mr. Nathaniel Harris, to Miss 
Ellen Victory. 


DEATHS. 


*Tis but to drop this robe of clay, ; 
And rise to everlasting day. 


On Wednesday last, Mrs. Elizabeth. consort 
of Thomas J. Carter. 

On Friday last, Mr. David M. Shields, former- 
ly of the firm of John Shields and Son, merchants 
of Philadelphia, aged 49 years. 

On Sunday night, Mr. T. Burrill, a native of 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Mr. B. wasa gentleman 
of amiable manners, and highly respected for his 
integrity and social virtues. 

_ On the 6th inst. on board theship Florian, from 
Charleston, at Lewistown Roads, Lieut. H. Du- 
lany of the United States Navy. 


On the 30th December at Charleston, 8. C. 
Henry Izard, Esq. 


At Grantham, on the 27th of November, Rich- 
ard Holt, Esq. banker. He began business asa 


small shop keeper, as agrocer, and continued ac- 
| tively engaged ‘ behind the connter” until within 


a few days of his death. He lefta property val- 
ued at £100,000. 


At Ham Common, Major Hook, of the Last 
India Company’s service, aged 74 years. By 
the will of a relation, he was entitled to an annu- 
ity, ** whilst his wife was above ground.” To 
fulfil the tenor of this document, after death he 
caused her to be placed in a chamber, her body 
to be preserved, and a glass case to be put over 
it. In this situation it has remained upwards 
of 30 years. 


At Highbury-place, John Nichols, Esq. aged 
82 years; for fifty years Editor of the Gentlemans’ 


Magazine. 
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THE TUNEFUL NUMBE RS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITs MEANER FIRES CON TROUL.” 


Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


Still sing 


_ BOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
HESPERUS: 
After reading the beautiful lines of X. I. X. in No. 31 of 
the Album. 
Sublime and beautiful creation ofa God, 
“Whose attestating messenger thou art, 
Upon thy path no dust form’d foot hath trod, 
And yet how many a young enthusiast’s heart, 
Hath lost such dreams aybound it to the clod; 
And drank a light of thee, which did impart, 
. Instant conviction, that a God must be, 
Whilst gazing on thy calm intensity! 
Island of light amid yon wide expanse, 
Where countless myriads of thy brethren glow, 
Visible champion ’gainst the creed of chauce, 
Which mocks the intellects of some below; 
* Oh, who can gaze upon thy hallowed glance, 
~ Or watch thy ordered motions onward flow; | 
Then turn to earth and ideot-like reflect, 
That less than God could be thy architect! 


Whilst meditating on thee, it would seem 

Thou wert a senior brother of that band 

Of sparkling worlds, that wander on the stream, 
Brought forth from chaos by Jehovah’s wand: 
At least a chieftain there thou art, I deem, 
And ’midst the shout of tempests thou dost stand 
Unrent, unshattered, like a mighty thing— 
Perchance the topaz of some angel’s ring! 


Thou wert before mortality, the same 

In thy primeval eminence as now, 

Sailing resplendently through heaven’s main, 
And time could never on thy burning brow 
impress one wrinkle. Seasons went and came, 
And still will come to pencil earth, but thou 
Art all unchanged—thy temple is the sky, 
And there thou shinest like some angel’s eye! 


Fair world of other natures, sure the home, 

So beautifully twinkling down on ours, 

_ Is happier than this, where mankind roam 

fn vain for pleasure’s amaranthine bowers; 

The rapture of this sublunary dome, 

Ts like the dew that drops upon its flowers! * 

Oh, that a glance from yon bright isle might tell, 

_ If men or spiiits on its confines dwell! 

‘Away proud thought! presumptuous thing of clay, 

Deem’st thou to scan the mysteries of Him, 

Whose works of glory mock thy visual day 

And make the treasury of reason dim! 

Away the idle thought—yon light’s a ray 

That came from heaven, the home of cherubim, 

A wandering pilgrim, travelling above 

_ Whom men call Hesperus, the orb of love!— 

» Bright orb, that shone on Paradise, and saw 

‘Young Eden and its innocents, erewhile, 
Death by transgression of that fatal law, 
‘Darken’d their bosoms with the stains of guile; 

’ ‘Trembleds’t thou not with pity and with awe 
At that first sin? Thou surely didst not smile 
‘When lovely Eve in all her angel bloom, 

Ate of the sweet whose bitter was the tomb? 


Alas, alas what mockery is here! 

Worms questioning the torches of the sky, 

Dust asking worlds if they had shed no tear 
When the doom sounded, that mankind should die. 
Away vain babbler! worship and revere 

The Framer of yon firmament on high!— 

Farewell sweet Hesperus, I will away, 

My thoughts are sinful—I have need to pray. 

R. M. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
CUPID’S ERROR. 

On a bell button’d bank, where the maids of the main 
Oft linger in bliss and relinquish in pain; 
Where the sapphirine sheet of the spray spangled lake 
Like a crescent of crystal illumines the brake; 
Where the tulip with diamonds of dew in its ears, 
Embraces the rose-bud, unarmed of its spears; 
And the golden-bell’d cowslip, and snow drop repose 
In the shadowy sheen of the balmy primrose; 
A forest arises, in beautiful state, 
So scented by nature, and flower’d by fate, 
That the virgins of heav'n have descended to rove 
In the violet-veil’d shades of that lily-lit grove. 
There couch’d on a pallet of fresh daffodilies, 
While Zephyrlet sang through the amourous lilies, 
Fair S——, the casket of beauty reclin’d, 
Her ringlets of ebony kiss’d by the wind, 
And her limbs in the fountain—a sight that might move 
The golden-wing’d dolphin to feelings of love; 
When Cyprias’ urchin, the terror of man, 
Was cleaving the breeze with his silver-plumed fan, 
And winding through heav’n in a luminous track, 
With his bow in his hand, and his darts on his back; 
He spied the young S—— and brandish’d a dart, 
That whistled its path to the lovely one’s heart. 
Half weeping half smiling she startled and cried, 


|| “ Rash cherub for this will I level your pride,” 


“O pardon,” cried he, “ Miss, I thought ’twas another, 
Believe me, I took k you for Venus, my mother.” 


C, X. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LINES 


On the reception of the Remains of Com. Oliver H. Perry, 
at Newport, R. I. 


There are sounds of mirth on the passing gale, 
That sweep in gladness by; 

There are shouts of joy from hill and vale 
And bright is woman’s eye. 

For the gallant brow of a warrior brave ° 
With the victor’s wreath they bind-- 

The laurel wreath that valor gave, 

_And the myrtle love hath twin’d; 

And the conqueror goes in the pride of his might, 
Once again from his home's loved shade; 

And his heart beats high, for hiswar-dreams are bright, 
As the flash of his well-tried blade. 


Thereare sounds of woe on the passing gale 
That sweep in sadness by; 
- And hands are clasp'd, and cheeks are pale, 
And dimm’d is woman’s eye. 
And the hollow roll of the muffled drum 
Steals faintly on the ear; 
_ For the warrior brave again hath come 
To the soil that he loved so deat. 
In yon proud barque from a distant shore, 
He hath come to his native bay; 
Tohis riends—to his home, hath he come once more, 
But not as he went away. 
For the flash of his eagle eye hath fled, - 
And cold is his sunken brow; 


And his spirit’s home is with the dead; 
And his form hath faded now; 


There are soundsof woe on the passing gale, 
That sweep in sadness by; 

And yon is the car with the warrior pale, 
And its dark plumes waving high.* 

And the minute guns deep echoed knell 
Breathes sadly on the ear; 

With the dismal sounds of the passing bell, 
As slowly moves the bier—- 

There are tearful forms that around him kneet, 

And they place him in his grave; 

And o’er him fire the vollied peal, 

The requiem of the brave. 


. West Point Dec. 1826. Hare oF Tur Isve. 


* The car that bore the remains of the hero to the place 
of interment was surmounted with black plumes, and made 
to resemble, as nearly as possible, the boat in which he left 
his sinking ship at the battle of Lake Erie. 


FOR THF. PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


There’s a lustre in thine eye, 
That is kindled not at earth; 
And its glances, proud and high, 
Betray immortal birth! 
Itis not that without a cloud, ; 
All its little sky is blue, . 
But that ev’ry shadowing shroud 
Bright the star of soul shines through. 


{ have look’d upon thy cheek, 
Where so brightly beauty glows; 

Oni thy lips, that seem’d to speak, 
Of a sweet divine repose;. 

On thy locks so darkly wreath’d, 
Round a brow so angel pure:— 

I have looked—a sigh have breath’d; 
For--how long could they endure? 


Locks of jet will soon be gray, 
Blooming cheeks will soon grow wan, 
Lips oflove must soon decay—— 
*T was but dust [ gazed upon! 
But I’ve turn’d and seen thine eye— 
Oh, then, Immortality! 
Knew I well all could.not die— 
For that lived with light from thee! 
LINDEN. 


SCRAPS. 


’ How little would be our ambition of ornaments, were it 
not for the pride ofeach sex to appear attractive in the 
eyes of the other 

The common-place mode of letter-writing in many in- 
stances is very ridiculous; how often do persons commence 
with “ I am perfectly sensible, ” who before they conclude, 
prove themselves consummate blockheads.—Georgtan. 


Beauty in women is like the flowers in the spring; but 
virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

Self has two eyes whith must be put out--Self-strength 
and self-righteousne:s. 

He who maliciously takes advantage of the unguarded 


moments of friendship, is no farther from knavery, than the 
last moment of evening from the first of night. | 


Malt Liquor first used in Egypt, B. C. 450. 


Maps and Globes invented by Anaximander, B. C. 600; 
first map of England was published in 1520; of Russia, in 
1560; and of New-England, in 1614. 

The fundamental qualities of true friendship are con- 
stancy and fidelity. 


The tongue is amysterious menbeane, for it turns thought 
into sound. . 
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